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Significant Sentiments 


THEODORE PARKER 
Henry Steele Commager 
in The New England Quarterly 


This, precisely, was the dilemma of 
Theodore Parker. His love of learning, his 
acquisitiveness, his respect for facts, 
proved his undoing. He never abandoned 
his original intuitional philosophy, but 
every new accumulation of proof repre- 
sented a vote of no confidence. He re- 
mained to the end as transcendental as 
Whitman and as experimental as Spencer, 
as intuitive as Jefferson and as sensational 
as Franklin. He maintained the complete 
and unique validity of facts of conscious- 
ness and then proved them by facts of 
demonstration. He elaborated the abso- 
lute and submitted first principles to 
laboratory tests. Others noted this dual- 
ism, but it was so instinctive with Parker 
that he was never aware of it. He jumped 
to and fro between the deductive and the 
inductive, the a priori and the a posteriori, 
with an acrobatic agility. ‘“‘Transcenden- 
talism,’”’ he wrote, “has a work to do to 
show that physics, politics, ethics, re- 
ligion, rest on facts of necessity and have 
their witness and confirmation in facts 
of observation.” But, as John Dewey 
points out, “‘the claim to formulate a priori 
the legislative constitution of the universe 
is by its nature a claim that may lead to 
elaborate dialectic developments. But it 
is also one that removes these very con- 
clusions from subjection to experimental 
test, for by definition, these results make 
no difference.” . ‘ 

Parker’s mind was not metaphysical. 
He was naturally a man of action rather 
than a contemplative philosopher. It is 
illuminating to remember that he reserved 
his great admiration for Benjamin Frank- 
lin rather than for Jefferson. He was the 
Luther rather than the Melanchthon of 
the new religious reformation. Vigor, 
breadth, energy, simplicity, ruggedness, 
homeliness, enthusiasm, characterized his 
thought, rather than depth, subtlety, re- 
finement, or serenity. Philosophical prob- 
lems he was inclined to overwhelm with 
learning rather than to penetrate with 
understanding. Nice metaphysical points 
he ignored or muddled. He accumulated 
facts more readily than he matured ideas, 
and he seldom probed ideas to their 
depths. ... 

This confusion of intuition and experi- 
ence was not so much a personal idiosyn- 
crasy as a social characteristic. Parker’s 
dualism was to an extent the dualism of 
that entire group of ardent New England 
reformers who would recreate society in 
the name of first principles, who glorified 
individualism in Fourierist phalanxes; 
perhaps it was implicit in the conflict be- 
tween the possibilities of a New World 
environment and Old World institutions. 
Those fathers whose wisdom Parker loved 


to celebrate had justified a Declaration of 
Independence on intuitive principles and 
established a new form of government on 
experimental precepts, and indeed a large 
part of American history may be inter- 
preted as an attempt to vindicate by facts 
of demonstration the transcendental ideas 
of democracy and equality and liberty. 
Not until half a century after Parker did 
pragmatism resolve the apparent paradox 
by announcing that transcendental ideals 
might and should be progressively real- 
ized by experience, by the ‘Will to Be- 
lieve,” and in our own day Professor 
Thomas Vernor Smith has applied the in- 
strumentalist philosophy specifically to 
this problem and, in his “‘American Philos- 
ophy of Equality,” discovered that the ul- 
timate justification of the ideal of equality 
is precisely its functional value. 
* * 
REVALUING GEORGE BANCROFT 
N. H. Dawes and F. T. Nichols 
in The New England Quarterly 

History meant more to Bancroft than a 
mere objective recital of past events; it 
was an opportunity not only to instruct 
his readers, but improve them. His pages 
are all the better for the brooding sense of 
the tragedy of human experience found in 
all great works of literature. In going be- 
low the surface of events to discern their 
meaning Bancroft could not escape the 
perils of constructing a philosophy of 
history. He worked before the time when 
it became fashionable to conceal whatever 
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PASSION FOR CONSISTENCY 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
in The Christian Century 


The German passion for consistency has 
not only developed the sentiment of na- 
tionality to extravagant intensity but it 
has destroyed the political fruits of lib- 
eralism to a dangerous degree. If the Ger- 
mans had preserved a little more of that 
liberalism which they now hold in such 
contempt as the characteristic of a bour- 
geois civilization, they might solve their 
Jewish problem with a little more humanity. 
The insistence of liberalism that there 
are human rights which transcend any par- 
ticular rights that are derived from ad- 
hesion to race, class or nation, is not an il- 
lusion of the nineteenth century but be- 
longs to ageless culture. Furthermore, 
rationalism, another characteristic fruit of 
the liberal spirit, might, in spite of its ob- 
vious limitations, be of some service to the 
Germans in their present emergency. 
Reason measures, defines, makes careful 
comparisons and precise distinctions. This 
function of reason is, therefore, very im- 
portant in the field of social morality where 
frequently a hair divides the false and true. 
Without careful discrimination every social 
impulse and political passion may run to 
excess and imperil important human values. 

If the Germans were not in such fever of 
opposition to ‘nineteenth century lib- 
eralism’’ they might not present the sorry 
spectacle to the world of a highly gifted 
nation singing extravagant praises to a 
Hitler, a man who is a genius as a dema- 
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gogue but can hardly be regarded as a_ 


creative spirit. One makes this criticism 
from the outside with some hesitation; for 
what has soured the Germans on liberalism 
particularly is its hypocrisy, its pretense of 
bringing the primeval and brutal forces 
under the control of reason when really 
reason has only sanctified what power has 
done. For the Germans, the Versailles 
treaty, toward which Wilson contributed 
the phrases and Clemenceau the realities, 


is the perfect symbol of the liberal spirit. 


The German church is not any more 
critical of the Nazi program as a whole 
than of its anti-Semitism. Perhaps it can 
hardly be expected otherwise. The church, 
after all, has its strength in the very classes 
which feel themselves saved from a Marxian 
revolution by Hitler, the small farmers, the 
middle classes of the city and the profes- 
sional classes. Probably 75 per cent of the 
church population is avowedly Nazi. Fur- 
thermore, the Hitlerites make a great deal 
of the restoration of the Christian religion, 
and church attendance has markedly in- 
creased. Also religious instruction has been 
reintroduced into those schools which un- 
der the liberal regime were allowed to 


choose moral instruction as an alternative — 


to religious instruction. All of this per- 
suades the church to speak of the Hitler 


J 
t 


revolution as a “gift of God,” as a “re- ; 


birth of the German people” accomplished 
by “‘the grace of God.” 
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Reaction and Religion 
Thomas L. Harris 


MAN is apt to find what he is looking for and 
is likely to meet what he expects; it is not, 
therefore, surprising that I should discover 

Ss among students many signs of religious reac- 
tion, because I am myself a reactionary. ‘Reaction’ 
and “reactionary” are commonly employed as terms of 
abuse, particularly by those who somewhat naively 
suppose that anything new must be true and anything 
discarded must be worthless. There seems, however, 
very little evidence either in nature or in history that 
novelties are necessarily important, and there is still 
less proof that mankind is so endued with wisdom as 
never to reject the sober good for the sake of an inferior 
but more gaudy substitute. Unless history be read 
as the glorious record of mankind’s unfailing, unfalter- 
ing march from baseness to nobility, from the false to 
the true, there must be times and places proper for 
reaction. Events since 1914 and more particularly 
since 1929 suggest quite forcibly that, though change 
is inevitable, progress may halt or indeed suffer re- 
verse. Many of my contemporaries and juniors sus- 
pect that a century of progress has come to a stand- 
still, that somehow “we have erred and strayed like 
lost sheep,”’ and that the course of wisdom would be to 
retrace our steps until we come once more upon an- 
cient and sure paths. 

Among those young men and women who think 
about religion at all, this sentiment of reaction grows 
fast. Appearances strongly suggest that the force of 
religion has been diminishing for two generations; if 
appearances tell the truth the reason must be that re- 
ligion itself is intrinsically worthless, or that religion 
has not kept up a swift and daring enough pace, or 
that religion at some point strayed from its true line of 
development and has become corrupt and weak in 
consequence. The Communists and their sympa- 
thizers hold the first opinion, the humanists and the 
so-called modernists the second, and the reactionaries 
hold the last. For the moment I would maintain that 
all three opinions are plausible. Religion may be a 
dying element, as magic certainly is, we hope. Chris- 
tianity and Judaism may have become senile, un- 
adaptable, moribund, but it is also possible that our 
religious leaders have been mistaken, that they have 
misled their people, that they have abandoned what 
was essential and treasured the husk without the 
kernel. If the third opinion is in any way correct the 
reactionary cannot be altogether wrong. 

Anxiety and uneasiness have succeeded com- 
placency; very few young people believe that man has 
a sure destiny to move onward and upward forever. 
Most of us feel that something is amiss, that Western 


civilization has lost its bearings, to drift aimlessly 
and dangerously upon the ocean of events. In the 
area of religion this uneasiness is felt very keenly. 
Ask the average liberal Protestant what his own re- 
ligion is and he is thrown into a panic. He lacks any 
definite religious beliefs, preserves few religious prac- 
tices, and has the utmost difficulty in giving to re- 
ligion any concrete expression or definite meaning. 
Religion for most liberals lacks precision or definition, 
it retains a certain emotional glow—and that is all. 
Dean Willard L. Sperry has acutely noted the tendency 
to find for religion an honorable support by marriage. 
“Religion and Science,” “‘Religion and Social Service’ 
—phrases like these suggest that religion cannot stand 
upon its own, but needs an alliance. A year ago a 
group of students were listening to a speaker with 
very definite and dogmatic religious ideas; at the close 
of his remarks I overheard one whisper, “Thank God, 
here’s a guy who knows what he means by religion.” 
The spokesmen of liberalism in religion all too often 
speak as if they themselves were hopelessly adrift in a 
fog. Decent modesty is one thing, vagueness quite 
another. Unless a man can give some notion of what 
he means by religion, unless he believes that religion 
has definite characteristics and a measure of autonomy, 
he cannot expect to be heard by youth, because, con- 
trary to popular belief, youth respects authority and 
expects a leader to have some sense of direction. If 
liberal leaders seem not to know where they are going 
youth will turn to reactionary leaders who are sure 
even if they are wrong. 

Many of my contemporaries suspect that most 
ministers are off the track because the ministers 
themselves have so vague an idea of the line they are 
pursuing. Such suspicions are confirmed by the 
apologetic tone of much religious discussion. “Thus 
saith the Lord,” has a ring and an appeal to it, which 
a cautious periphrasis like, ‘It is not altogether incon- 
ceivable,” wholly lacks. Unfortunately only Catholics 
and Communists dare say, “Thus saith the Lord.” 
Rarely does any Protestant minister speak as though 
he were himself convinced. Liberals in religious mat- 
ters talk as if belief were the end of an infinite series 
of inferences, but unless some beliefs are held as 
axiomatic religion becomes the graceful spire and 
not the solid foundation of life. Protestantism as 
known by the educated man speaks altogether too 
apologetically to inspire confidence. The tentative 
stumbling steps of the average liberal minister arouse 
in his congregation the suspicion that the blind are 
leading the blind into the ditch. 

The plight of Protestantism has a close connec- 
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tion with the present plight of the Western world. 
The sciences have given us truths but have robbed us 
of any sense of truth. Like Father Brown in one of 
Chesterton’s stories, youth cries out, “We have the 
truth but the truth does not make sense.’”’ The 
scholar seems to have strayed into a wood so thick 
with trees that only the trees can be seen; the traveler 
is lost not because he is blind but because he cannot 
see far enough to establish a landmark. Students 
feel very keenly this intellectual confusion, and some 
are inclined to believe that science is bound to ob- 
secure truth by revealing truths. As one under- 
graduate said, ““‘Harvard’s motto used to be ‘Veritas,’ 
it is now ‘Vera.’”’ Truth as a comprehensive aspect 
of things has given place to mere truths unrelated and 
uncoordinated. No wonder the student feels lost, no 
wonder he is tempted to return by way of philosophy 
or religion to a vantage point from which to survey 
the confused scene; if need be he will return to the 
rock of Peter, and view the world from Rome. 

There is, I think, little need to insist upon the 
confusion, intellectual and moral, which confronts us. 
Anyone who deals with young men and women knows 
how confused they are, how anxious to find a way out. 
But what is the way out? When lost there are these 
alternatives—to continue hopefully along the general 
direction already followed or to retrace one’s steps to 
some recognized spot. The first is a gamble, the second 
an annoying waste of time. Youth enjoys a gamble, 
so many students would say, “Admittedly we are 
lost; our leaders political, intellectual, and religious 
are obviously as much in a fog as we are, but let’s 
push ahead and see where we come out.” Others, 
either more cautious or more acutely aware of their 
confusion, say, “‘Let’s go back.’”’ These are the re- 
actionaries and they retrace their steps according to 
the path they came. 

A large number of young men and women find 
themselves in serious ethical confusion. They come 
from homes where the Protestant ethic has survived 
a generation after the Protestant faith died. They 
have certain deep ethical prejudices but no ethical 
convictions; as the Dean of a Cambridge college re- 
marked, “My dear fellow, my generation did wrong 
and knew it, yours does wrong but only feels it.” 
Lacking ethical principles, such young people are open 
to ethical reaction of a very crude kind. I believe 
that the so-called “Oxford Groups” owe most of their 
success to an exploitation of ethical confusion. A 
young man feels that his life lacks dignity, nobility, 
purity; intellectually he is content with relativism in 
ethics, but emotionally he still retains the prejudices 
of Christianity. An appeal to absolute honesty, 
absolute purity and so forth may be most successful. 
Men naturally prefer statements to questions. The 
challenge to absolute ethical standards often stirs 
youth and enlists him in the cause of reaction. Buch- 
manism is, I think, the type of religious reaction where 
the area involved is mainly personal conduct. 

The theology of crisis associated with the name of 
Karl Barth illustrates a much wider and profounder 
reaction. Barthianism has a queer fascination for 
young philosophers and preachers, and it is quite sur- 
prising how eagerly students will assimilate ideas which 
a decade ago would have been rejected as sheer fun- 


damentalism. In theology the Barthians revert to 
Luther and Calvin; they criticize savagely and on the 
whole successfully the rather shallow liberalism which 
infected German Protestantism. Their protests are 
quite as effective against Fosdick and his followers as 
they are against the German liberals. Their insistence 
upon the “absoluteness” of God, upon the “given- 
ness” of religious experience, and upon the unpredict- 
ability of grace impresses many who are tired of mak- 
ing God in man’s image, who suspect the psycholo- 
gizing of religious experience, and are for political and 
other reasons profoundly sceptical of man’s nobility 
and intelligence. Urbane rationalism somehow seems 
unable to take account of the facts of human nature 
and history; perhaps a brutal, dogmatic, stern, harsh 
theology, essentially Calvinist, in spite of paradox, 
comes nearer to the strangeness of truth. I think 
there can be no doubt that Barth will have an in- 
creasing following in this country, and a far wider in- 
fluence than the number of his adherents would sug- 
gest. A barbaric terminology and a constant refer- 
ence to the traditions of continental Protestantism 
will hinder, I imagine, the formation of any large 
Barthian school, but the temper of Barthianism will, I 
am convinced, profoundly affect religion in this 
country, and will foster a reaction in the direction of 
orthodox Protestantism. 

A Catholic reaction is also in progress. There 
is, of course, no likelihood that the history of the Oxford 
Movement will be so exactly repeated that we must 
expect numerous important conversions to Rome; 
but just as, after the French Revolution, there was 
a reaction against revolutionary and liberal views 
which culminated in the ultramontane victory at the 
Vatican Council, so, as the impact of the Russian 
Revolution loses force, there will be a renewed interest 
in the Catholic tradition of Christendom. Signs of 
such a reaction are very evident in literature, and are 
beginning to be felt in philosophy. T.S. Eliot quite 
clearly approves the Catholic tradition, and White- . 
head much less explicitly but even more effectively 
draws attention to that great structure of thought 
which finds its classical religious expression in Catholi- 
cism. 

There are, then, I contend, three main types of 
religious reaction evident today. The first, exem- 
plified in Buchmanism, is chiefly concerned with a 
return to somewhat simple moral and religious values. 
The second, as exemplified for instance in Mr. Van 
Dusen’s recent book, “The Plain Man’s Quest for 
God,” is a thoroughly intelligent and consistent re- 
examination of traditional Protestantism; in some 
quarters the reaction against liberalism and humanism 
is more violent and more directly under the influence 
of Karl Barth. The third line of reaction is in the 
general direction of Catholicism, and is particularly 
noticeable in England, because historical circum- 
stances have combined to settle in England a highly 
educated Roman Catholic priesthood and a dominant 
church which has always retained a large measure of 
Catholic tradition. These seem to me to be the three 
converging lines of withdrawal from the exposed posi- 
tion in which religion finds itself upon the battlefield 
of the contemporary world. 

The signs of the times are not hopelessly obscure, 
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at least as I see them among students. In the realm 
of morals a very definite reaction is developing. There 
is, moreover, a very striking renewal of theological 
and speculative interest, which, though it does not by 
any means always lead in the direction of theism, does 
nevertheless raise clearly the true issues and will pre- 
vent Christianity’s case going by default. Along 
with this theological interest goes a cultural one. 
Just as in the Middle Ages Christendom gained a self- 
consciousness by its opposition to an equal in Islam, 
so now Christendom shows signs of recovering its 
cultural self-consciousness in opposition to Com- 
munism. The manifestations of this awareness are 
sometimes terrible. In Germany today we see them 
at their worst, but it is fairly clear where the choice of 
civilization lies; it lies between the culture of Com- 
munism and that of Christendom. Finally, religious 
reaction has an intimate connection with the counter- 
revolution. Once again there is a parallel with the 
situation a century ago; then Chateaubriand and de 
Maistre in France, the Tractarians in England, Stal- 
berg and Schlegel in-Germany, in the name of religion 
assisted the counter-revolution. To be sure, the 
Catholic Revival of the nineteenth century was not 
solely counter-revolutionary, but such an unfortunate 
alliance is not obligatory. All that religious reaction- 
aries really aim at is the preservation of something 
significant in the Western tradition; that something is 
the essence of Christianity. 

Let the conclusion be personal, as was the intro- 
duction. It seems to the writer that liberal Protes- 


tantism has placed itself in a serious predicament by 
attempting to assimilate and accommodate itself un- 
reservedly to the contemporary world. If one who 
is very far from their position may be allowed to say 
so, Victorians have a right to pride themselves on the 
services they rendered religion by their high regard 
for intellectual integrity. That battle is not yet won, 
indeed, there is grave danger that those who boast, 
and have the right to boast, of that tradition may 
succumb to the fallacy of novelty. The new is not 
always true, and the contemporary is not always the 
superior. A proper desire to make religion intelligible 
to the modern world may become degraded into a 
frantic and panic-stricken accommodation to the 
modern world. I fear that religious liberals have too 
often made that error and so have prepared the way 
for a violent and rather unwholesome reaction. A 
passion for novelty may lead by reaction to a nos- 
talgia for what is old. We may be old-fashioned, but 
none the less I personally hold that truth itself can- 
not be judged by any temporal scheme; it does not 
necessarily lie with the newest fad nor with the most 
venerable tradition. Blind reaction seems as dan- 
gerous as any frantic effort to keep pace with the 
times. If religion is not to suffer from reactionaries 
at once intellectually obscurantist and socially counter- 
revolutionaries, there is place for a truly liberal yet 
critical leadership, “for every scribe which is in- 
structed into the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
man that is an householder, which bringeth forth out 
of his treasure things new and old.” 


Where Is Liberty? 


Leslie T. Pennington 


RTEGA Y GASSET is only one of many men 
deeply disturbed about the condition of 
liberalism today. He cites its betrayal in 
Italy and Russia. Subsequent events would 
certainly have led him to include Germany. He 
condemns the ruling parties in these countries because 
they no longer tolerate opposition. It is well for us 
to remember that there are many people in our own 
country, perhaps in our own churches, who would fall 
by this test if they had their way. 

“Liberalism,” writes Ortega, “and it is well to 
recall this today—is the supreme form of generosity; 
it is the right which the majority concedes to minor- 
ities, and hence it is the noblest ery which has ever 
resounded in this planet. It announces the deter- 
mination to share existence with the enemy; more 
than that, with an enemy which is weak. It is in- 
credible that the human species should have arrived 
at so noble an attitude, so paradoxical, so refined, so 
acrobatic, so anti-natural. Hence, it is not to be 
wondered at that this same humanity should soon ap- 
pear anxious to get rid of it. It isa discipline too dif- 
ficult and complex to take ficm root on earth.” 

We feel that we have a stake in this discussion, for 
we think of ourselves as religious liberals. 

But what is liberalism? I shall begin with the 
question in concrete form: What is a liberal? Taking 
the standard of the liberal individual as the basic 
unit, I shall then turn to the question of the liberal 


church, the liberal state, and the liberal economic 
order. The liberal individual is the touchstone of the 
reality of each of these. 

Who, then, is the liberal? What is liberty to a 
man? Liberty is the quality or function of the free- 
man. Who is the free man? He is one born free, 
simply a member of the family as opposed to a slave. 
It is not without significance that ‘‘free’ and “‘friend”’ 
come from the same word. We may well find that 
the Society of Friends has stressed more significant 
aspects of freedom than has the “liberal” church. 
There are apparently a great many men who think 
that freedom is absence of restraint.. They confuse 
it with anarchy, the absence of government. To 
them freedom means “let us alone.” They apply that 
well-known economic doctrine to all life, Laissez-faire. 
Among these there are many who match the absence 
of external restraint with internal apathy and indif- 
ference. They are inert, passive. But the free man 
is not to be found among these. He is not simply 
free from restraint; he is rather one who forestalls 
restraint with self-restraint. The very essence of 
freedom is responsibility and self-direction. It is not 
a negative state, nor even a native state; it is a state 
which must be achieved by self-discipline. 

What is the relationship of freedom to sin, if one 
may use that old-fashioned word? A man cannot be 
free and sin. Nor can an ignorant man be free. “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
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free.’ The truth is everywhere unfolding; only the 
man of progressive enlightenment can hope to be free. 
Nor can the prejudiced man be free. I suppose that 
none of us wishes to admit that he is prejudiced, but 
by that very sign it is only safe for each one of us to 
begin with the assumption that he is. It is said that 
Abraham Lincoln studied the position of his opponent 
more carefully than he studied his own. How many 
of us take the trouble to study with such care those 
institutions and views which we condemn—Roman 
Catholicism, the social philosophy of Karl Marx, and 
the like? And yet, the prejudiced man cannot be 
free. The free man is no slave to the past, the present, 
or the future. He is a creature of sacred memory and 
sacred hope, and between these two he places the stamp 
of his reality upon the immediate present. His life 
is based upon self-discipline. 

This discipline is based upon three things: First, 
an understanding of myself—of the harmonious func- 
tion of the whole man. Second, an understanding of 
my fellow man and of my relationships to him. Third, 
a progressive understanding of the world in which I 
live. This involves an understanding of the law of 
nature, including the law of human nature, and at 
the very apex in the relationship of man to the whole, 
something of the awful mystery and power of that 
which we endeavor to symbolize by the words “‘neces- 
sity,” “fate,” “destiny,” ‘‘the will of God.” 

This discipline is not an end in itself; it is good 
because there emerges from it the supreme achieve- 
ment of human life at its highest and best: the glory 
and the power of spiritual integity. In spiritual in- 
tegrity the soul passes through discipline into the 
realm where life is a fine art, the finest of arts, where, 
by the beauty of holiness, the finest elements in man 
are gathered up into an organic whole which sounds to 
the depths the reality of the mysterious universe about 
him, proclaiming that this, at length, is the reality 
of freedom. For “where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.”” Where a God-like spirit is, there, 
and there alone, is freedom. 

It is by this standard that we can adequately 
judge the liberal church, the liberal state, and the 
liberal economic order, for by the Fatherhood of God 
all life is one, and as we judge this human world it is 
well for us to remember the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion. 

What, then, is the liberal church? What is its 
distinctive character? It has thrown off the binding 
authority of fixed creeds. It refuses to be bound by 
the superstitions and half-truths of the past. Yes, 
“for the Lord hath more truth and light yet to break 
forth from his holy word.” It is a church which ac- 
cepts the authority of no hierarchy. Not only does 
it allow each man to think for himself, it places upon 
each man the responsibility before God of thinking 
for himself. This is.the genesis of its polity, a polity 
which has its finest expression in the Society of 
Friends. ‘Such unityas we have, and we have a great 
deal, comes from the fact that reasonable minds con- 
fronted with the same material are likely to arrive at 
similar conclusions.” Theoretically, at least, the 
majority does not rule in a Friends Meeting; it is 
ruled by what is called “the sense of the meeting,” which 
is declared by the moderator as the members feel their 


way toward agreement. It amounts to a unanimous 
decision, for decided opposition even of a minority 
defers action on principle. By this expectancy of 
agreement on issues which are clear enough for com- 
mon action, by stressing the organic unity of men 
before God, the Friends crowd out the weeds of an- 
tagonism, prejudice, and self-will both in the majority 
and the minority. Thus they prepare the way for 
the progressive revelation of the truth. But fine as 
this is, we have not yet come to the answer of our 
question. The genius of the liberal church lies, not 
in throwing off fixed creeds, nor in rejecting the 
authority of a hierarchy, for these are negative things, 
nor in this polity, positive as it is. It is rather to be 
found in that which gives this polity meaning—in 
the spiritual self-discipline of its members. A church 
can only earn the right to be called truly liberal when 
its members excel in the art of spiritual self-discipline. 
Our so-called liberal churches are only more liberal 
than other churches when their members surpass 
in the spiritual integrity which arises from such dis- 
cipline those who are bound by authoritarianism in re- 
ligion. Without such discipline the term “liberal’’ 
as applied to religion is a hollow mockery. 

A liberal state is one that is, as Lincoln said, pos- 
sessed of a government of, by, and for the people, 
The liberal state is of necessity ruled by the majority, 
but all are protected by the constitution, all are equal 
before the law (theoretically), and, in this country, all 
are assured of certain inalienable rights, among them 
“liberty.” In his classic essay on “Liberty” John 
Stuart Mill surveys the region of human liberty and 
classifies it as follows: (1) ‘Liberty of conscience in 
the most comprehensive sense; liberty of thought and 
feeling; absolute freedom of opinion and sentiment on 
all subjects.”” This includes the liberty of expressing 
and publishing opinions. (2) “Liberty of tastes and 
pursuits; of framing the plan of our life to suit our own 
character; of doing as we like, subject to such conse- 
quences as may follow: without impediment from — 
our fellow-creatures, so long as what we do does not 
harm them, even though they should think our con- 
duct foolish, perverse, or wrong.” (8) “The liberty, 
within the same limits, of combination among in- 
dividuals; freedom to unite, for any purpose not in- 
volving harm to others.” 

It is this right to liberty, written into the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which is being violated 
in many countries of the world—not excepting our 
own. Walter Lippmann wrote long ago of civil lib- 
erties, “When they are in jeopardy, the human spirit 
is in jeopardy, and should there come a time when they 
have to be curtailed, as during a war, the suppression 
of thought is a risk to civilization which might prevent 
its recovery from the effects of war if the hysterics, who 
exploit the necessity, were numerous enough to carry 
over into peace the taboos of war.” This is precisely 
what is happening in the world today. 

By the constitutional establishment of man’s 
right to liberty the civil state only guards a possibility; 
it does not fulfill it. In so doing the state appeals for 
its completion to something beyond itself. Of itself 
it is an empty shell, capable of protecting life, yet in- 
capable of producing it. It appeals to the spirit of 
each new generation for a commanding vision which 
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As Ortega says, the nation needs 
such a vision to give it “tension” and “form.” That 
which has given tension and form to the nations of 
Western civilization is the discipline and culture of 
Europe, a force predominantly continental rather 
It depends upon a few genuinely 

“noble’’ men. ‘These are the select men, the nobles, 

the only ones who are active and not merely reactive, 

for whom life is a perpetual striving, an incessant 
course of training. Training is askesis. These are 
And now that “Europe has slackened 
its pressure on the world . . . . we are witnessing the 
gigantic spectacle of innumerable human lives wander- 


_ Ing about lost in their own labyrinths, through not 


having anything to which to give themselves. All 


_ imperatives, all commands, are in a state of suspen- 


- to Europe in those early days when many European - 


H\to a great purpose. 


sion.” 

Thus do we find Ortega appealing in the name of 
the liberal state for precisely the same spiritual dis- 
cipline which is the genius of liberal religion. This 
points toward a new and more elemental union of 
church and state. If the free church ever fulfills 
the genius intrinsic in its principles, it has a unique 
affinity with the liberal state and a unique and essen- 
tial function to perform for it. 

Ortega had no fear that communism was a menace 


leaders feared it, for then he thought of Europe as it 
had been for years, full of unbounded energy employed 
But now that Europe is empty, 
he fears the impact of the plan, the order, the impelling 
drive in Russian Communism. But this he distrusts 
as he distrusts’ Fascism, for it has betrayed the sacred 
heritage of liberalism. 

The problem of liberalism in the economic order 


is the major issue of our day. There are millions of 


unemployed freemen in America—men who are free 
to use their time as they will upon anything but gainful 
employment, men who are free to watch their homes 
and their savings gradually melt away, men who are 
free to sustain their bodies, their minds and their 
spirits as best they can upon charity. Thousands of 
manufacturers and business men have been free to 
watch their businesses disintegrate and _ collapse. 
Under the impact of these economic forces we have 
seen nations turn their backs on liberalism and revert 
to barbarism. There can be no real liberty where 
men are driven to desperation by economic forces. 
The second type of liberty outlined by John Stuart 
Mill, “liberty of framing our plan of life to suit our own 
character . . . . so long as it does not harm our fellow 
creatures,” is here at stake. 

The Peace Conference at Versailles, wrote Frank 
Simons, “was a meeting-place of principles born of 
the French Revolution and laws established by the 
Industrial Revolution. The former had asserted the 


_ rights of man, but the latter had subordinated these 
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worker, as a consumer, and as an investor. 


rights to the necessities of man in the modern world.” 
There can be no liberty for millions of men until this 
collision of forces is understood and overcome. 

A consistent liberalism will attack this problem 
through legislation, through business and professional 
codes, and through the ethics of the individual as a 
The 
present program of the Administration, looking toward 


industrial and agricultural recovery, and toward 
banking reform, may seem a direct revolution in the 
economic philosophy of the United States. It does 
in truth run directly counter to the prevailing philos- 
ophy of “rugged individualism,” but “rugged in- 
dividualism” has in the modern world run directly 
counter to the more fundamental principle of American 
liberty. 

A planned economy is necessary if liberty is to 
be saved from the chaos of unrestrained individ- 
ualism, for while by Mill’s second principle American 
manufacturers and bankers have exercised their lib- 
erty in framing their plan of life to suit their own 
character, by that same principle they have fallen. 
For in exercising their liberty in such a way in this 
highly industrialized and interrelated order, they 
have harmed their fellow creatures. Those who believe 
in private initiative still have their chance. If they 
can produce a planned economy by private initiative, 
very well; if they cannot, the government has legal 
machinery for dictatorial power. It is well for us to 
remember that there is nothing sacred in private 
property. There is nothing sacred but human life, 
and it is sacred only in so far as it is pregnant with the 
Spirit which it is the function of disciplined liberty 
to release. Wealth originates from natural resources 
or from the labor of hand and brain. There are two 
possible bases for the just distribution of wealth—to 
each man according to his need, or to each man accord- 
ing to the function he performs in the service of the 
public welfare, in skill of hand or brain. At the 
present time society follows neither, and there can be 
little wonder that we are faced with degeneracy both 
among the idle rich and the idle poor. A man who 
lives off his unearned income is still eating his bread in 
the sweat of other men’s brows. 

The problem of constructing an economic order 
where justice and liberty shall prevail is stupendous. 
It is impossible to tell whether the present program 
of the Administration will succeed or fail. But if it 
fails, another must be tried upon the same basic 
principles. We are driven not only by the funda- 
mental logic of these principles but by the more per- 
suasive force of necessity. 

However, no religious liberal expects even eco- 
nomic salvation through the action of the state or 
through business and industrial codes only. True re- 
ligion has always set the standards of personal conduct 
above the laws of the state and the standards of the 
world. Where true religion exists it does so now. 
It is surprising to find how many so-called religious 
people excuse their conduct by its legality or by an 
appeal. to accepted business standards. “Change the 
law or the standards,” they say, “but until you change 
them, take full advantage of them.” They seem to 
forget that there have been men too noble to debase 
their standards to the standard of the world, and that 
upon the conduct of these men, more than upon any- 
thing else, what is excellent in the world stands firm. 
“These are the select men, the nobles, the only ones 
who are active and not merely reactive, for whom life 
is a perpetual striving, an incessant course of training.” 
They are the men who, in religion, in politics, and in 
economics, fulfill the promise of liberalism and hold 
sure the heritage for those who are to come. 
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FIRST THE BLADE, THEN THE EAR 


HOULD we lose faith in the conference method? 
Bainbridge Colby tells us that we should, and he 
cites President Wilson for support. But the 

quotation from Wilson is admittedly toward the close 
of his administration, when circumstances had de- 
feated him. The conference method in world affairs 
is so new that sober judgment as to what may legiti- 
mately be expected from an initial attempt, and a 
sustained patience, are impossible for the public 
mind. It is only within the last quarter of a century 
that international conferences of moment or numbers 
have been held. Most of these have occurred since 
the World War and under circumstances that have 
been so critical that they were almost doomed to fail- 
ure. 

The Disarmament Conference was called when 
the psychology of fear characterized the nations of 
Europe as at no other moment since the Armistice. 
The Economie Conference meets when starvation 
faces the peoples of every country and the instinct of 
self-preservation dominates the representatives. Had 
we had a long tradition of the conference method 
fostered by application to affairs of importance but 
not of a critical nature, we would have learned to ex- 
pect sharp divergences of national views without sur- 
prise and dismay, and we would also have established 
the confidence that acquaintance with these diver- 
gent views and careful, deliberate consideration of 
them will bring the necessary reconciling answer. 

Each time the nations meet they discover that, 
as they do not speak the same language, literally, so 
also they do not speak the same social, economic, or 


political language. This Babel, inherited from tribal 
days, can be overcome only by the very method that 
discloses it, and the only answer to the failure of 
the conference method is, more of it. I had just been 
reading the journal of a young lady who sailed from 
Salem only a century ago for the Far East, when I 
picked up the morning paper. How difficult com- 
munication was in those days, how she despised the 
inhabitants of the strange lands and consorted only 
with her own countrymen or the English, what gib- 
berish their tongues sounded to her! In the morning 
paper were the considered arguments of the very 
peoples she had regarded with such scorn, laid before 
a world conference for the rest of the world to ponder. 
We have come a long way in a very short time, even if 
yet our conferring seems not to get us very far! For 
good or ill, the fates of the people of the world are all 
bound up together, we are learning to talk together 
about these fates and, at the present rate of progress, 
it will not be long before such talk will make plain 
that what is best for all means national prosperity and 
well-being, and nothing else does. The nationalistic 
reaction against internationalism is a tragic betrayal 
of true nationalism and must be fought as the most 
dangerous enemy of the moment. 
John H. Lathrop. 


* * 


YOUTH AND THE MINISTRY 


T is a splendid achievement indeed that the Uni- 
tarian denomination serves as a sanctuary for 
those unable to endure the pressure of bigotry 

and intolerance in other branches of Protestantism. 
Refugees from evangelical groups, seeking a fellow- 
ship which is inclusive and free, have contributed 
vitally to the impact of our church upon the public 
mind. But every coin has two sides, and the inclu- 
siveness which welcomes the spiritual immigrants 
from other denominations has often been purchased 
at a very high price. It is to be doubted whether any 
other Christian denomination is as barren in pro- 
ducing its own ministerial leadership as the Unitarians. 
The critical liberal cannot but question the solvency 
of a gospel which produces so few disciples with suf- 
ficient ardor to continue the propagation of the good 
news into the next generation. 

Is there something inherent in the liberal position 
which contributes to this sterility? Is a lively con- 
cern on the part of a minister, that he shall make the 
message he preaches contagious to youth, uncongenial 
to our Unitarian clergy? Many of the evangelical 
churches set us no mean example in this matter. The 
value of our message can be gauged by the number of 
young men who after listening to liberal preaching are 
themselves inspired to preach. It is usually an im- 
perfect pastorate that does not see at least one young 
man graduate from the pew to the pulpit. If such 
men are ignited in conscience and heart to throw the 
weight of their lives on the side of a creative religious 
faith, then only can the Unitarians be assured of a 
successful presentation of liberalism in the next thirty 
years. 

The preaching of any minister is weighed and 
found wanting unless it does effectively create in the 
minds of the sanest young men it reaches a living 
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resolution to labor for the beloved community and all 
of its citizens. Clerical Hessians cannot permanently 
wage the warfare for righteousness, and the dependence 
on converted mercenaries is a tragic indictment of our 
Unitarian position. 

It is begging the question to protest in defense 
that the liberal eschews the conversion psychology. 
The matter is not so easily dismissed. A religious 
philosophy which embraces reality and confers upon 
the believer a sense of spiritual adequacy should irre- 


_ sistibly attract the loyalties of the younger genera- 


tion, with the expected result of compelling some of 
them to preach that belief in season and out. Ob- 
viously one cannot expect our young men to enter the 
ministry of a church if they are persuaded its message 
is as dry as dust. They will respond only in so far as 
they are convinced it has a living faith. Until that 
time arrives cynical observers will have some grounds 
for their claim that our Unitarian youth resemble the 
lion in “As You Like It.” It is, we all remember, the 
royal disposition of that beast to prey on nothing that 
doth seem as dead. Stephen H. Fritchman. 


* * 


PLATO IN CHICAGO 
AUL SHOREY’S long awaited book on Plato* 


has been published, and among readers of 


Plato and among Shorey’s students there is re- 
joicing. Plato has become an author more often de- 
cried than read. This is partly the fault of his in- 
terpreters. The classical tradition reverenced Plato 
too much to understand him completely. In common 
with the Bible, he suffered in the house of his friends. 
Professor Shorey has perhaps done more than any 
other living scholar to make Plato known and under- 
stood. His work is needed. Our day needs the 
stimulus that Plato gives to the intellect. We use 
words that we do not understand or ever trouble to 
define. The word “education” is an example. It 
was easier in boom days to build a million-dollar high 
school than to think of the real meaning of the process 
we so ignorantly sought to help. Language is given us 
to conceal, not thought, but the absence of it. It is 
to this tendency in humanity that Plato largely ad- 
dressed himself. The man who makes himself Plato’s 


‘ disciple is, like Dr. Shorey, a foe to all such super- 


ficiality. 

We need, however, as well the stimulus that Plato 
gives to our moral enthusiasm. He was a Puritan, if 
I may use the word without the risk of being misun- 
derstood. The risk is great. The current use of 
the word as a term of abuse is an excellent example of 
the illusions of knowledge that Plato called the lie in 


the soul. Puritanism, in its ethical aspect, is “a sense 


of personal responsibility for projecting a moral ideal 
and by self-discipline and self-culture working con- 
sistently to achieve it.” This is also Platonism. 
Whatever we choose to call it, here is one of the most 
dangerous lacks of our day. 

Dr. Shorey’s new book is noteworthy because it 
will help to meet these needs. It is the fruit of years 
of intimate living with Plato. There is still abroad 


*“What Plato. Said,” by Paul Shorey. University of 


_ Chicago Press. 


the curious idea that the scholar lives a cloistered life 
and that he is densely ignorant of his fellow men. 
Dr. Shorey has lived with Plato, but he has lived with 


‘him in Chicago. The spirit of our contemporary life, 


European as well as American, has flowed into his 
classroom and his study on the Midway. Few men 
have so wide and deep a knowledge of contemporary 
life, its literature and art, its politics, its social trends, 
its amusements, its sense and its silliness. It is be- 
cause he has his footing in two worlds, that of ancient 
Athens and that of contemporary America, that Paul 
Shorey is so incomparable an interpreter. We con- 
gratulate ourselves that we have this book, the fruit 
of his ripest thought. Thomas H. Billings. 


* °% 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


NITARIANS are justifiably proud of their record 
of consistent devotion to the cause of education. 
Not only have they counted among their 
numbers some of the greatest American leaders in this 
field, but they have also provided a host of men and 
women who have worked in their several communities 
as public-spirited citizens to further the development 
of the common school system, and to provide ad- 
vanced educational opportunities for all who could 
profitably use them. For over a century one of the 
outstanding characteristics of Unitarians everywhere 
has been a faith in education that has always been re- 
inforced by a willingness to labor and make real sac- 
rifices in its behalf. 

At the present moment, there is greater need 
than ever for such faith. Because of the prolonged 
period of financial stringency, the whole structure of 
our American educational system is seriously in peril. 
Though the general public seems unaware of the 
danger, or indifferent to its menace, the leaders in 
education are awake to the situation. Professor 
John K. Norton of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, describes it in these words: “‘The emergency in 
education has now become sufficiently serious for its 
national character to be clearly recognized. Boards 
of education and school superintendents are under 
terrific pressure. On the one hand there is demand 
for increased service and on the other for reduced costs. 
Educators are beginning to realize that they must 
rise to a new level of dynamic leadership or see the 
schools crippled in the mad rush to balance budgets.” 

Now if Unitarians are true to their tradition, 
they will be found everywhere in the forefront of 
this battle. Budgets must be balanced, but they 
shall not be balanced at the price of crippling our 
schools and colleges! Somewhere the necessary sav- 
ings can, and must, be made; but not at the center of 
our whole democratic system! 

The leaders of the teaching profession are rising 
to ‘‘a new level of dynamic leadership,” and they are 
taking the initiative in the arduous campaign. But 
they must have the backing of a large body of en- 
lightened, idealistic, militantly optimistic citizens who 
are as determined as they themselves are that the 
essential values of American educational institutions 
shall be preserved through the present crisis. Where, 
if not among Unitarians, have they the right to look 
for such support? Frederick M. Eliot. 
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THE WORLD TODAY 


In the editorial rooms of any church paper there is an exchange list of periodicals 


which flood the inner sanctum with light from many sources. 


All colors and 


shades of opinion appear, from the ultra-violet of scientific research to the infra-red 


of Fundamentalism. 


Yet the average reader who loyally confines his reading to his 


own church paper will hardly conceive of the variety of colors in this ever-changing 


kaleidoscope, for no censorship can equal that imposed by religious editors. 


Each 


editor selects the special shades of light (and darkness) that he wishes to refract to 


his readers. 
is distinetly provincial. 


The result is too often a church paper (and worse, a reader of it) which 
In order to allow more and varied light to shine through 


its pages, The Christian Register with this issue inaugurates a new feature, The 
World Today, which will serve, it is hoped, through the efforts of its different con- 
tributors as a medium for undiffracted light and a corrective to our latent pro- 


vincialism. 


—The Editor. 


Barth and Buchman 


I 
“The Theology of Crisis’’ 


Barth is capturing young theologians 
with a new absolutism. It is called the 
theology of crisis. Man is pictured as 
standing ‘“‘on the brink,’ on a knife edge 
between time and eternity. He is help- 
less, and in the grip of a sinful world which 
will drag him to destruction unless some 
power reaches down from above to rescue 
him. He cannot trust his own feeble na- 
ture to discern the presence of God. He 
must turn, therefore, to the Book. But 
just as we expect this mystic absolutism to 
turn back to the Catholic Church, it 
suddenly turns the other way and anchors 
its faith in higher criticism and scientific 
research. Barth accepts the modern world 
of scholarship. It is little to him that 
Adam is a myth, that Moses never saw the 
Ten Commandments, that David com- 
posed but a trailing remnant of the Psalms, 
that Jesus may never have lived. These 
are minor problems for the historian and 
the critic. To him the essential fact is 
God, absolute and eternal; God entirely 
apart from His world, of a different order 
of being, and dwelling in an eternity which 
must not be understood as time extended, 
but as the exact opposite of time. God 
reveals Himself to us through the law 
which we attribute to Moses, through the 
Psalms which we attribute to David, 
through the Christ spirit which is revealed 
in the narratives about Jesus. 

Behold, O man, thou art standing at the 
brink of Eternity, and God, absolute and 
all powerful, is reaching downto you 
through the inspired pages of the Bible. 
Read with eyes of intelligent understand- 
ing and be saved. You cannot save your- 
self. Your only act is faith. You have 
met your crisis, You are being devoured 
by sin. Only God can save you. Reach 
out to Him by faith and He will lift your 
soul out of time into eternity. 

But is this after all only an inspired il- 
lusion? Edwin Lewis in The Christian 
Century (Chicago) points out that Barth 
in the first place draws an unreal distinction 
between time and eternity, and in the 


second place insists that we cannot know 
God through any means whereby we could 
know anything else. 


II 
“The Oxford Group Movement”’ 


“Frank” Buchman affirms all that Barth 
denies. God will come to you immediately 
and without the aid of book or priest. You 
do not know Him because your life is evil; 
your eyes are beclouded with sin. You 
must prepare to receive Him. Let your 
thought travel what distance it will 
toward Him, but do not falter when your 
feeling urges you beyond the range of 
intelligence. God will come to you in 
the silence and give you guidance. The 
best way to prepare for the coming of God’s 
spirit is to share your inner life with others. 
You must approach the absolute by cul- 
tivating in yourself absolute honesty, ab- 
solute purity, absolute unselfishness, and 
absolute love. The act of sharing helps 
you to become honest, pure, unselfish and 
loving. 

The Christian World (London) says, 
“During the last two years the Oxford 
Group Movement has seemed to be the 
most vital and significant religious de- 
velopment of our time.’”’ But Dr. Hens- 
ley Henson, Bishop of Durham, resents 
the use of the name “‘Oxford” by the Buch- 
manites, for in the first place that name 
has been associated for a round century 
with a totally different movement which 
should never be confounded with this, 
and in the second place Buchmanism was 
born in New York, though of English 
parents. It is elsewhere implied that the 
parents saw the publicity value of christen- 
ing the child with a distinguished name. 

Again the critics disturb our dream of 
a genuine religious awakening. Dr. G. H. 
Stevenson, a psychiatrist, says in The New 
Outlook (Toronto), ‘‘When one sees, as I see, 
so many mentally ill patients who believe 
they receive messages from God, from the 
Prince of Wales, ... from friends and 
from enemies; and when one understands 
these expressions of disordered hopes and 
fears and desires, one realizes the very 


narrow gap between this phase of the Buch- 
man movement and actual mental dis- 
order.” 

After attending a mid-week meeting of 
the Buchmanites in the sumptuous parlors 
of a hotel, Mark Wells tells us, in Zion’s 
Herald (Boston), that it was “dress-suit 
evangelism.”’ He deplores the luxuriant 
display of the leaders. ‘‘Plush curtains at 
the center of a movement can never take 
the place of the cross.” He says, more- 
over, that “‘public confession is not good 
psychology.” It leads to morbidness, 
particularly when, as so often happens, the 
subject is sex offense. 

The Bishop of Durham and many other 
men of distinction are still convinced, 
however, that beneath these obvious dif- 
ficulties there is a vital force which may 
find permanent expression. 

Lyman V. Rutledg2. 


* * * 


MINISTERIAL UNION VOTES 
ADDRESSED TO A. U. A. 


The results of the voting on the resolu- 
tions sent out with the annual ballot of 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union this year, 
are as follows: 

Resolved: That the ministers of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship request the directors of 
the American Unitarian Association to 
publish in The Register, The News Letter or 
whatever publication best reaches our 
constituency, reports as full as candor 
permits of the transactions and votes of 
their meetings. Not voting, 23. Voting 
“No,” 5. Voting “‘Yes,” 173. 

Resolved: That it is the judgment of the 
ministers of our Fellowship that the funda- 
mental concern of the American Unitarian 
Association in the present trying social 
conditions is to do all possible to conserve 
and to encourage our individual churches | 
and ministers. Not voting, 21. Voting 
“No,” 4. Voting ‘‘Yes,” 176. 

Resolved: That, so far as possible, the 
present crisis in the American Unitarian 
Association be met by sharing income and 
not by eliminating services, and thus add- 
ing to the number of the unemployed. 
Not voting, 80. Voting “No,” 1. Voting 
“Yes,” 170. 

* * 
JOINT SERVICES OF LIBERALS 
WILL CONTINUE IN DETROIT 


Since January 15 the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches in Detroit, Mich., 
have been holding union services in the 
Universalist church with Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord as minister. At the annual 
meeting in May the Universalist society 
invited the Unitarian society to continue 
the union services for another year on the 
ground that conditions had been so ab- 
normal that the five months had afforded 
no adequate test. During the next year a 
joint committee is to be appointed to work 
out a basis for a permanent union. Ata 
special meeting of the Unitarian society 
held June 20 it was voted unanimously to 
accept this invitation. 


pF 
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~ BOOK REVIEWS 


PHILOSOPHY AND POETRY 

The Annie 
By George 
Boas, Associate Professor of Philosophy in 
The Johns Hopkins’ University. Wheaton 
College Press, Norton, Mass. 34 pp. $.75. 


In a world in which there must be both 


Philosophy and Poetry. 


poets and philosophers, it is not surprising 
‘that poetry and philosophy do not always 


get on well together. In our day it is 
scarcely the rule, as it was earlier, for 
philosophers to express themselves in 


_ poetry and for poets to write philosophy. 


Indeed, one recalls that from at least the 
time of Plato, down through early Gentile 
Christianity and Puritanism, to (the 
most surprising fighting companion in the 
clan) the art for art’s sake movement, 
there has been a bitter feud between 
philosophy and poetry. 

Although Dr. Boas rightly regrets that 
in recent years “‘the divorce has been pro- 
nounced and poetry has resumed her 
maiden name,” he does not himself seem 


‘quite clear as to where he stands with re- 


gard to the relation between philosophy 


and the criticism of poetry. We assume 
that, since he accepted the invitation of 


' the president of Wheaton College to de- 


liver this lecture and since he was willing 
to have it committed to thirty-four pages of 
paper, he has some faith in the value of 
“reasoning together.”” We wonder, then, 
with how much sincerity and with how 


/much of Peck’s bad-boy spirit, he abjures 


the futile pastime of rational discourse 
when in his preface he “admits having so 


_ great an interest in works of art that he has 


lost his taste, just as he admits having so 
great an interest in the psychology of hu- 
man beings that he has lost his power of 
praise and blame. Thus, though he 
criticises poetry in his lecture, he does not 
expect that others will accept his criticism.”’ 

And yet, as with Dr. Johnson’s clergy- 
man friend, in spite of his philosophy, 
cheerful normalcy has crept in and he has 
persuaded at least one grateful reader of 
the soundness of his criticism. His thesis 


is that “a philosophic poem is philosophy 


made concrete. To make philosophy con- 
erete demands a central image, or meta- 
phor, which will not only represent the 
structure of the universe, but will suggest 
to the reader precisely that evaluation of 


the universe, favorable or unfavorable, 


which the poet feels to be most just.” 
The illustrations which he offers in ampli- 
fication of this thesis show in detail what 
any reader of poetry and philosophy might 


_ well suspect, “that the perils of philosoph- 


ical poetry are greater than those of any 
_ other type.” 


The problem of poetry is a problem of 


the imagination, and the success of poetry 
depends in large measure upon the poet’s 
bility to choose interesting and significant 


metaphors. In a philosophical poem, the 
poet has the double duty of finding a good 
principle of concretion, the metaphor, and 
of expressing a sound philosophy. The 
hazards of this circus riding on two horses 
are well exemplified in Robert Bridges’ 
“Testament of Beauty.’”’ In Dr. Boas’ 
discussion of this poem we find some of the 
most significant criticism of it that has 
yet been published. ‘‘The Testament of 
Beauty” is acknowledged to be ‘‘one of 
the great English poems of the first quarter 
of the twentieth century.”’ But “its great- 
ness ... . was in some respects a product 
of its defects.’ Its principal defect is its 
failure to present a unified philosophy. 
“Its very disunity is so characteristic of 
our times that the poem might be called 
the expression not of one mind but of 
several.” 

In short, then, Bridges’ method of 
making philosophy concrete produces a 
species of beauty, but his beauty is not 
truth. His philosophy is confused. He 
interprets man in terms of mutually ex- 
clusive points of view. He does not see 
clearly “‘both the cosmic background of 
humanity and the values which are con- 
sonant with it. ...He accepted the 
biological picture of an evolutionary lad- 
der, but he seemed not to accept the 
economic picture of an industrial society.” 
Similarly, in one section of the poem he 
suggests that man is “‘one of the steps in 
the course of developing life’? and has 
“definite kinship with the beasts.”’ But in 
another section he maintains and expresses 
metaphorically the view that man is 
a “battleground of warring instincts.” 
Bridges, Dr. Boas contends, “is not aware 
of this puzzle and hence does not solve it.” 

The lecturer indicates how the fly got 
into the ointment when he explains 
Bridges’ failure as a philosophical poet: 
“He was, of course, born at the wrong 
time. When men shall react religiously 
to the new world, then consistent philo- 
sophic poems may be written about it. 
But until that time, we shall have poems 
whose burden is renunciation, lamenta- 
tion, or flight.” If the reader did not 
know better from the context, he would 
suppose that Dr. Boas was writing of a 
poet like the earlier T. S. Eliot rather 
than of Robert Bridges, who does not seem 
to fit. In truth, Dr. Boas would get along 
very well with Mr. Eliot, for, like him, he 
imagines that the thirteenth century was 
an “age of faith” and unity, and that unity 
of view must be the product of an age of 
unity rather than the achievement of a 
single integrated creative imagination. 
One wonders again why Dr. Boas troubles 
himself to the extent of lecturing on 
philosophy or poetry. And yet, we are 
glad he does, for he makes us more-deeply 
appreciate the rarity and the value of 
sound philosophical poetry. Seda As 


WHY MEN WORK 


Incentives under Capitalism and 
Socialism. By Harry W. Laidlen. New 
York: League for Industrial Democracy. 
54pp. Paper $.15. 

An objective study of the motives of 
men both under capitalism and socialism 
to show that the profit motive is a minor 
incentive for work and initiative, and that 
other more powerful motives are the actual 
driving forces for men in every kind of 
occupation. These other motives are 
desire for social approval and for social 
usefulness, desire for achievement and 
problem solving, and, under capitalism, 
an unwholesome fear which may be and 
often is a paralyzing rather than a stimu- 
lating factor in production and advance- 
ment. 

A very good pamphlet for all who are 
interested in understanding human so- 
ciety, and it ought to be read by all those 
befuddled souls who think human beings 
must have fear and profit-motives to make 
them work. 

eels Wie 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Today’s Youth and Tomorrow’s 
World. By Stanley High. New York: 
The Friendship Press. 186 pp. Paper, 
$.60. Cloth, $1.00. 


A call to young people to take their share 
in making a new world, with abundant il- 
lustrations of how to do it. Most of the 
current problems are presented and young 
people are told that a large part of the re- 
sponsibility for the new day lies with them. 
Mr. High writes brightly and convincingly. 
He is of the “What would Jesus do?” 


school. 
EB.LF. 


Three Indian Chiefs. By Rev. A. M. 
Grussi. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House. 189 pp. $2.00. 


This is the second volume in a series of 
five by Mr. Grussi, dealing with life among 
the Indian tribes of America back in the 
fifteen hundreds. ‘Three Indian Chiefs,” 
a sequel to ‘The Father’s Curse,” tells 
about the Corees and their relations with 
the Tuscaroras and the Hatteras, when they 
all lived around Albermarle Sound in 
North Carolina. Two phases of life in 
those days are carefully described: court- 
ship and marriage, and drinking. One 
suitor captures his maiden against her 
will and is punished by death. When the 
priests cannot stop the drinking of fire- 
water by threats of snakes, a raid is staged 
and the still « estroyed. 

Mr. Russi has evidently spent much time 
in research, and presents a convincing pic- 
ture. It takes a little time to get used to 
the absence of the pronoun “I,’”’ and the 
long proper names, but anyone who really 
eares for this sort of book will find it 
worth the effort. 

H. M. P. 
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A Tribute: Elmer Severance Forbes 
Died at Plattsburg, N. Y., July 2, 1933 


Elmer Severance Forbes was born at 
Westboro, Mass., Sept. 12, 1860, of an old 
New England stock that has been emi- 
nently serviceable in Massachusetts for ten 
generations. He graduated at Amherst 
in 1881, and, after a brief experience in 
business, entered the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, becoming 
one of the staff at St. John’s Church in 
Jersey City. It was a large parish in a 
location where many and diverse social 
problems had to be met, and the young 
clergyman was soon absorbed in matters 
of poor relief, of housing and hygiene, of 
the adjustments of family life, and of the 
care of the delinquent and defective. He 
was a diligent and cheerful worker in both 
church and community, and rose by 
steady promotion to be the rector of St. 
John’s. Gradually he found himself be- 
coming more interested in the social ap- 
plications of religion than in the theologies 
and rituals of the Church. When he 
realized that he no longer believed the 
creeds, he honorably withdrew from the 
Episcopal Communion and sought ad- 
mission to the Unitarian ministry. He 
quickly won the confidence and affection 
of his new associates while retaining the 
good will of many of his former comrades. 
His rare gifts of mind and heart, together 
with this successful experience both as a 
parish minister and as an expert in social 
work, all pointed to him as the right man 
to inaugurate the work of the new Depart- 
ment of Community Service of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. He was ap- 
pointed secretary of the department in 
1908 and for seventeen years he adminis- 
tered his department, now known as the 
Department of Social Relations, with dili- 
gence and fidelity, and then was secretary 
of the Department of New Americans until 
his retirement in 1929. 

It was at first a pioneer service, for ours 
was the earliest of the Protestant Churches 
to initiate such an enterprise, and many of 
our own people had to be persuaded of its 
importance. Mr. Forbes traveled far 
and wide and increasingly convinced our 
ministers and people that collective en- 
deavors were possible and practical. He 
organized and addressed many conferences, 
gathered and edited the forty or fifty in- 
fluential and widely distributed pamphlets 
published as the “Social Service Bulletins,” 
prepared the volume on the ‘‘Social Ideals 
of a Free Church,” counseled with many 
ministers and committees in regard to their 
social agencies and activities, represented 
our Fellowship at interdenominational 
conferences at home and abroad, and 
served on many administrative boards and 
committees—always judicious, persuasive, 
attractive. He was not a violent or aggres- 
sive reformer, but gentle of speech, quiet 
in manner, fraternal in spirit. 

Elmer Forbes was a man of true spiritual 


refinement and at the same time a sensible 
and practical man of the world. He was 
kindly and tolerant, a charming compan- 
ion and loyal friend, always ready with 
wise counsel and self-denying service. He 
both gave and expected courtesy and good 
will. Simplicity, sincerity, sympathy, rev- 
erence, were the outstanding traits of a 
distinctive personality. His intercourse 
with all sorts and conditions of men leveled 
up and raised the grade of all with whom 
he came in contact. 

An alert understanding made him wise 
in the affairs of this workaday world, and 


ELMER S. FORBES 


a devout heart gave him assurance of the 
reality of unseen allies. We, who were 
blessed by his friendship, are grateful for a 
life lived so modestly and faithfully, a life 
of good comradeship, public-spirited ac- 
tivity and sincere Christian faith. 

In 1890 Mr. Forbes married Sallie F. 
Fleming, and his serenity and good cheer 
were re-enforced by a happy home life. 
He built a house in Weston, ) ass., and 
laid out a charming garden, identifying 
himself with the community. The funeral 
service was held in the First Parish in 
Weston, and burial was in the old family 
lot at Westboro. 

S.A.E. 


* * 


SHOALS ASSOCIATION MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Isles of 
Shoals Unitarian Association will be held 
Friday, July 28, at eleven o’clock, in 
Elliot Hall of the Oceanic Hotel, Star 
Island, N. H., for the election of officers and 
such other business as may come before 
the meeting. 


CAUSE OF CRIME IS TOPIC AT 
WORCESTER CONFERENCE 


The causes, prevention and treatment 
of crime were topics of the forenoon ad- 
dresses at the summer session of the Worces- 
ter Conference, which met with the First 
Unitarian Society in Gardner, Mass., 
June 15. 

The first address was by Frank A. 
Brooks, chairman of the board of parole of 
the Department of Correction of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, on the topic: 
“Why Men and Women Go to Prison.” 

Mr. Brooks said that although we have 
always had crime, it has not been so wide- 
spread as at the present time. There are 
in America 80,000 persons under twenty- 
one years of age serving sentences in 
prison. They must be treated as in- 
dividuals, for they are not born equal. 
For the protection of society Mr. Brooks 
favored capital punishment. In Massa- 
chusetts there are 3,000 men and women on 
parole. ‘‘We must rely upon your assist- 
ance to reform them,” he declared. The 
law requires that a prisoner after three 
years’ confinement be placed on parole. 
The speaker emphasized feeble-minded- 
ness as a cause of twenty-five per cent of 
our prison population, and deplored the 
ease with which the feeble-minded are 
permitted to marry. Another cause of 
crime is the lack of discipline in our homes, 
said Mr. Brooks, indicting ninety per cent 
of the mothers as being responsible for 
laxity of the home life. God, he said, has 
endowed woman with the power to keep 
men straight. Boys want cars because they 
want girls. Let girls beware of the boys 
who think of nothing but jazz. Men and 
women go to prison because they want 
things they should not have. Let them 
look to the Ten Commandments as the 
law of life.’ Mr. Brooks deplored unbelief 
in God. Lack of self-sacrifice is the reason 
why men and women became criminals 
and go to prison, he said. Beware of 
beauty without moral character, he 
warned. 

The next speaker, Rev. Gerald R. Fitz- 
Patrick of Rockland, Mass., spoke on the 
prevention and treatment of crime, em- 
phasizing the sanctity of marriage, the 
schools, codification of law, quick trial and 
the indeterminate sentence. He said we 
should have a clearing house for the sorting 
out of criminals. He deplored mollycod- 
dling after the manner of Thomas Mott 
Osborne. Selfishness, he said, is at the 
base of most crime. To bridge the gap be- 
tween the prison and social life, the re- 
leased prisoner needs a friendly hand and 
treatment as a normal human being. 

The feature of the afternoon was an il- 
lustrated lecture on the Isles of Shoals by 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass., which was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The conference appropriated $25 for 
the Young People’s Religious Union toward 
the printing of a pamphlet on social re- 
] tons. 
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Isles of Shoals, N. H., July 8. 

Reluctantly, the delegates to the 1933 
Star Island conferences of the Young 
f People’s Religious Union this morning 
| turned their faces toward the mainland 
| and home. A wide variety of experiences 
has been theirs and this week Mother Na- 
ture staged an unforgettable spectacle of her 
-own—an extra curriculum feature, so to 
L sspeak—which was particularly marvelous 
to those who never before had seen the sea. 
| A violent storm of kLurricane proportions 
held the Sightseer in the harbor throughout 
one day, following a Fourth of July sunset 
_ in which the heavens seemed to be putting 
on their own display of pyrotechnics. It 
was not merely a beautiful sunset but it was 
one such as has not been seen within the 
| memory of recent inhabitants. During 
\ Wednesday’s storm the surf enveloped the 
breakwaters and rose high above White 
‘Island light, and the’ green waters them- 
selves poured over Sunrise rock toward the 
east of the island. 


Board Meeting Held 


Because more sections of the country 
are represented at the Star Island con- 
i) ference than assemble at any other time in 
the year, the Y. P. R. U. annually holds its 
most important board meeting here. Over 
the last week-end a protracted session 
_ or series of sessions was held; with the 
_ president, Bradford E. Gale, presiding. 
‘Besides the New England and New York 
members, the federations of California, 
Minnesota, Iowa and others, were repre- 
sented. The withdrawal of Miss Katharine 
_ M. Glidden from her position as executive 
. secretary, which takes place September 1, 

was noted by a resolution of affectionate ap- 
_ preciation and by rousing Star Island 
_ cheers both at the board meeting and at 
full gatherings of the delegates. Winthrop 
M. Southworth, Jr., is to replace Miss 
_ Glidden, carrying on also some of the field 
work in which he has been engaged for 
several years. Part-time field work is also 
_ to be done next year by Miss Theodora 
_ Corey of Los Angeles, Calif., who has 
| been present at this conference, and by 
_ Miss Pauline Wood, who will work in and 
about Boston. The directors voted to 
- continue the support of the student work 
’ which is headed by Rev. William H. Gysan. 
The new handbook which has been is- 
sued by the Commission on Social Re- 
sponsibility after two years’ of study was 

available this week, and elicited high 
praise from speakers and delegates. The 
‘handbook, entitled ‘‘Charting Tomorrow’s 
_ World,” is designed for the use of in- 
dividuals and local groups in carrying out 
_a study program on such subjects as inter- 
national relations, labor problems, social 
_ service, and preparing for citizenship. 

- At the Friday evening banquet which 


Young People “Chart Tomorrow’s World” 
’ Second Week of the Y. 
Jessie E. 


P. R. U. at Star Island 
Donahue 


closed the young people’s weeks at the 
Shoals, the president, Bradford E. Gale, 
announced the winners of the achievement 
awards for the past year. The cup for the 
first prize went to the young people’s or- 
ganization of Salina, Kans., and the second 
to Marlboro, Mass. Honorable mention 
was made of the groups at Detroit, Mich.; 
East Boston, Mass.; Groton, Mass.; Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; First Church, Louisville, 
Ky.; Medford, Mass.; First Church, 
Providence, R. I., and Worcester, Mass. 

The banquet speakers included Rey. 
Robert T. Weston and Dr. Charles R. Joy, 
both lecturers during the week. Greetings 
were brought from the American Unitarian 
Association by Dr. Joy; from the Women’s 
Alliance by Mrs. John M. Raymond of 
Salem, Mass., who has been a chaperone 
this week; and from the Laymen’s League 
by its president, Herbert C. Parsons. The 
toastmaster was Wilfred Barnes of Mon- 
treal. The prize in a contest for flower ar- 
rangement was awarded to Mrs. Elva 
Briggs of North Easton, Mass. George 
Farnum of Buffalo, N. Y., sports chair- 
man, awarded the prizes for sports: the 
baseball for the best team in the week’s 
series to that captained by Verne Follans- 
bee of Leominster, Mass.; to the ping pong 
tournament winners, Miss Marjorie Dutch 
of Winchester, Mass., and Bernard Brook- 
field of Canton, Mass.; the silver cup in 
the boys’ singles at tennis to Bernard 
Brookfield; both the girls’ tennis cup and 
the mixed doubles to Miss Louisa Wil- 
liams of Winchester, who played with 
Miss Sherley Black of Gardner, Mass. 

Rey. Earl C. Davis of Concord, N. H., 
delivered the sermon Sunday. Mr. Davis 
spoke in the morning on “Packed with the 
Pulse of an Unborn Race,” and in the 
evening he lectured upon the theme, 
“Behind the News in Religion.’”’ These 
followed the usual preliminary get-to- 
gether of Saturday night at which the 
delegates are made acquainted with each 
other and the Shoals, and with the rules 
which have been evolved from past con- 
ferences for the direction of the young 
people during their stay here. 


Talks on the Rocks 


Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, began Sunday afternoon and 
continued daily through the week a series 
of talks on the rocks centering about the 
general subject, ‘New Adventures for 
Old Churches.” Dr. Joy gave the dele- 
gates much information about the Fellow- 
ship, analyzing the plan of the Free 
Church of America and the steps which 
led to its organization, religious liberalism 
as it exists around the globe and the co- 
operation of American Unitarians in an 
effort to bring the several diverse groups 


into fraternal contact with each other. 
He paid high tribute to the late Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte for his persevering 
efforts toward advancing the wider fellow- 
ship, which should include liberals of 
whatever race, color, or country. Dr. 
Joy commended to the young people the 
promotion of Dr. Wendte’s cherished 
project of a world pilgrimage of religious 
liberals, a project which might have been 
carried out but for the interruption of the 
war. In later talks Dr. Joy described the 
way in which the Friends have carried 
relief among the southern miners of soft 
coal, and also gave graphic pictures of 
the retreats which are now being sponsored 
among Unitarians: the Whitney home- 
stead in Stow, Mass.; Rev. John H. Wil- 
son’s retreat on Fisherman’s Island; the 
Retreat House at Senexet in Connecticut, 
and Star Island. Dr. Joy sees here greater 
possibilities of the development of the idea 
of the retreat than have yet been utilized. 
He proposed setting aside a stated period 
each day for silence and meditation for 
those who desire it. A considerable num- 
ber were observed adopting his suggestion 
for themselves. Dr. Joy’s final talk was 
upon ‘“‘A Journey to a Far Country.” 


“Our World and the Future”’ 


Rev. Robert T. Weston, who is about to 
assume charge of the church at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., was the morning lecturer. 
His general theme was “Our World and the 
Future.’”’ Through descriptions of meth- 
ods in industry, the development and re- 
sults of the party system in government, 
and kindred subjects, Mr. Weston sought 
to show the need of personal and public 
integrity and of advancing the well-being 
of society. By reducing expenditures for 
education and by the curtailment of many 
other features of the social program, he 
said, the country is wiping out the social 
progress of the past fifty years. 

Mrs. Frank B. Frederick, former secre- 
tary of the Y. P. R. U., gave an intimate 
talk upon personal relations between 
young people, in which she stressed the 
permanent satisfactions which come out of 
maintaining personal integrity, rather than 
in cheapening oneself to attain to tempo- 
rary popularity. 

The experiment in the rehabilitation of 
criminals which is going on at the Norfolk 
Prison Colony in Massachusetts was de- 
scribed by Howard B. Gill, who has been 
the superintendent since the inception of 
the plan some six years ago. 

Daily leadership and student conferences 
have been held and the young people have 
led the morning and candlelight services 
in the meetinghouse, frequently preparing 
their own material for readings and medi- 
tations. The usual daily Sandpiper has 
been issued and a large group of sub- 
committees has lightened the labors of the 
general committee, which has been headed 
this year by Frank B. Frederick, who will 
be succeeded as chairman next year by 
Miss Janet Knickerbocker of New York. 


The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Religion 
is the best armor, 
but the worst cloak. 
Bunyan. 


LAKE ERIE CONFERENCE 


*“Youth Re-creating Its World’’ 
topic for discussion 


is 


Extending along the edge of a high 
wooded bluff overlooking Lake Erie, 
Mary Eells Camp at Madison-on-the-Lake 
proved an ideal spot for the 1933 conference 
of the Lake Erie Federation of young 
people from Unitarian and Universalist 
churches. For the first time the conference 
had the exclusive use of its surroundings, 
resulting in a unity of spirit and activity 
that enhanced the value of the conference 
to all. 

The dates were June 23-25. Beginning 
with an organization meeting Friday af- 
ternoon, the entire conference revolved 
around the theme, “Youth Re-creating Its 
World.” The first five o’clock talk on 
the beach by Mrs. J. A. Fenner of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, adapted itself to its keynote 
position by stressing the qualities and 
powers of the natural world and their 
bearing on the resources of the individ- 
ual. 

Dr. William G. Vinal, of the School of 
Education of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, expert nature guide and student, 
conducted the first Saturday morning dis- 
cussion group. Again the young people 
heard, in a different vein, of the workings 
of the natural world, and received the in- 
spiration of a man to whom the physical 
world is an open bible. 

During the second period, Bradford Gale 
led the group in a discussion of social aims 
and the adequacy of our institutions to 
carry them out. 

Saturday afternoon, in the final talk on 
the beach—or, rather, as it had been re- 
christened, talk on the bluff, Tell Berna, 
industrialist of Cleveland, conductela dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘new deal’ and the qualities 
and techniques which it demands in young 
people if it is to straighten out our mud- 
dled economic situation. 

Never was any conference closed more 
fittingly nor on a higher note than this one, 
as Dean Thomas W. Graham of Oberlin 
College spoke Sunday morning on “‘Neces- 
sary Convictions.””’ No man ever held an 
audience of young people in more rapt at- 
tention or sent them away more stirred 
and invigorated. It is planned to have 
copies of this address mimeographed and 
distributed to those who wish them. 

The other features of the conference-—— 
the candlelight services conducted by 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
r receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. . 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B, FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


54th year opens September 13. Accredited by 
New England and other colleges. Preparation for 
Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 colleges. 
Practical Arts. Special preparation for Wentworth 
Institute. Junior School. All sports. Reasonable 
rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write Headmaster 
Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


The Christian Register 
is 
Your Church Paper 
Support it 
You need it—It needs you 
Subscription $3.00 per year 


young people, the get-acquainted party 
Friday night, the camp-fire on the beach, 
the chapel service Saturday morning led 
by the president of the federation, Miss 
Eloise Hulbert of Detroit, Mich., the 
sports program Saturday afternoon, the 
“depression busting’? party and conter- 
ence banquet, with Rev. Dilworth Lupton 
of Cleveland as toastmaster, the dance 
later, the annual business session Sunday 
morning, the conference church service— 
were entered into with a whole-hearted 
interest that created enthusiasm and 
spirit. 

For the coming year the conference 
elected the following officers: President, 
Miss Eloise Hulbert of Detroit; vice-presi- 
dents, Robert Owens of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Robert Birdsall of Detroit, Miss Helen 
Eddy ot Cleveland; secretary, Miss Ruth 
Gay of Girard, Pa.; treasurer, Verne Pulsi- 
fer of Cleveland. The official representa- 
tive ot the Lake Erie Federation is James 
Shepardson of Cleveland. The executive 
board of the federation is to include one 
member from each affiliated club. 

A most delightful and helpful feature of 
the conference was the presence of several 
representatives of the national Y. P. R. U., 


Bradford Gale, Winthrop M. Southworth, 
Jr., Miss Janet Knickerbocker, Miss 
Elizabeth Kennedy, Albert Webster and 
Horace Robinson. These brought the 
much needed sense of contact with a larger 
group. 

About sixty-five regular delegates were 
registered. These included eight from De- 
troit, six from Pittsburgh, four from Girard, 
one from Berkeley, Calif., the rest from 
Greater Cleveland. 


* * 


RADIO SERVICES 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday. 
6 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1808 
kilocycles. 


f 


Account must be taken of the differences 


in standard time. 


A 
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OHIO VALLEY CONVENTION 


Of the Layrnen’s League has interest- 
ing sessions at the Loughery 
Club in Indiana 


The Ohio Valley Convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, which hither- 
to has met at Clifty Falls, Ind., took place 
in a new setting this spring, the Loughery 
Club, near Rising Sun, Ind., where the dele- 
gates had the house all to themselves. 
At the first session, Saturday evening, 
June 24, the president, Durlin C. Hickok 
of Dayton, Ohio, introduced Malcolm C. 
Rees, administrative vice-president of the 
League, who spoke on the League’s ac- 
tivities and objectives. He emphasized the 
special membership appeal, indicating 
why the League especially deserves sup- 
port at this time. Permeating the work 
of the League, he said, is its realization of 
the importance of religion in our every- 
day lives and the great need for it if per- 
manent improvement in our condition is 
to be achieved. 

The principal address of the evening was 
delivered by Dr. Abraham Cronbach of 
the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who gave an appraisal of the Hu- 
manist Manifesto. Although evidently 
sympathetic with the essential thought of 
humanism, Dr. Cronbach pointed out what 
he considered to be many defects in the 
text of the manifesto. He criticized some 
articles for being inaccurate, others for 
being assertions of self-evident, well- 
known propositions, not distinctive of re- 
ligious humanism. He declared that the 
manifesto was needlessly long and gave his 
hearers a seventy-five word condensation. 
Finally he proposed a statement of his own 
which he would substitute for the mani- 
festo. 

In the discussion that followed, Rev. 
John Malick, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, sub- 
mitted that, in his opinion, man had 
achieved comparatively little by himself, 
that he is dependent upon the forces of 
nature, and that the balance of evidence 
indicates a guiding force in the universe. 

Dr. George R. Dodson, minister of the 
Church of the Unity in St. Louis, Mo., and 
professor of philosophy in Washington 
University, preached the sermon at the 
Sunday morning service. The service was 
conducted by Dr. Cronbach, Rev. Richard 
W. F. Seebode of the First Unitarian 
Church in Louisville, Ky., and Mr. Malick. 
Music was by the organist and quartette 
of the First Church in Cincinnati. 

Dr. Dodson’s topic was ‘Mankind 
Coming of Age.” He traced briefly the 
changes that had come in man’s outlook, 
left no doubt as to his belief in a guiding 
purpose in the universe, and ended by urg- 
ing his hearers to disregard such pessimists 
as Clarence Darrow and Harry Elmer 
Barnes. He charged Darrow with setting 
up and knocking down straw men, and 


_ with having a most inadequate conception 


1 of either philosophy or religion. Dr. Dod- 


son’s discourse created an atmosphere of 
sound optimism. He laid considerable 
emphasis on truth, beauty and goodness 
and their bearing on our ultimate happi- 
ness. 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee Sunday morning before the service, 
the following officers and members of the 
committee were elected: President, James 
C. Butts, First Church chapter, Louisville; 
secretary-treasurer, David B. Hall, First 
Church, Cincinnati; Lester Teeguarden, 
All Souls, Indianapolis, Ind., Durlin C. 
Hickok, First Church, Dayton, George 
Schraffenberger, Jr., St. John’s Church, 
Cincinnati, and Frederick Weygold, Clif- 
ton Church, Louisville. 


eh oe 


SUMMER SCHEDULE 
AT HEADQUARTERS 


Unitarian headquarters at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., announce that as 
usual during July and August the office 
hours will be 9 to 4 o’clock on week-days, 
except Saturday, when they will be from 
Orton i2: 

The Beacon Press will be open daily 
from 9 to 5 o’clock as at present, and open 
for business every Saturday from 9 to 12 


o’clock. 
* * 


PERSONALS 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter sailed 
Monday, July 10, for four weeks in Hol- 
land and Germany. While in Holland, 
Dr. Dexter expects to see Dr. L. J. van 
Holk, secretary of the International Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals, and while in 
Germany he and Mrs. Dexter will attend 
the Yearly Meeting of the German Society 
of Friends at Pyrmont. Dr. and Mrs. 
Dexter expect to return the first of Sep- 
tember. 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell will preach 
July 28, ‘‘On the Frontiers of Liberalism,” 
at St. Paul’s on the Midway, Chicago, 
Universalist Church. 


Rev. Ralph MHolbrooke Cheever of 
Boston, Mass., sailed Thursday, July 13, 
for Bermuda on the National Canadian 
liner, Lady Nelson. Following stops at 
the Windward Islands, he goes to George- 
town, British Guiana, returning to the 
United States late in August. 


* * 


INTERNATIONAL HYMN CONTEST 


A competition that is attracting wide- 
spread interest is a contest for an inter- 
national hymn, to be sung to the first six- 
teen measures of the “‘Ode to Joy,’”’ Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. A first prize 
of $100 will be awarded the winning poem, 
$50 for the second best and honorable men- 
tion for the third best poem. Information 
may be had from Miss Harriet Whittier, 
League of Nations Association, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 
At the meeting of the Council of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals, 
held in Chicago, Tuesday, June 13, it was 

voted to discontinue the organization. 
This action was taken unanimously after 
a full discussion, in view of the current 
financial stringency which makes it in- 
creasingly difficult to get funds to operate 
the organization, the treasury of which has 
suffered seriously through closed banks; 
and in view of the apparent organization 
of the Free Church of America, which when 
in operation will be operating in practically 
the same way and will be performing prac- 
tically the same functions as the Federa- 
tion. The Council deemed it to be un- 
wise both to press for funds from the sup- 
porting churches and individuals at this 
time when all available funds are needed 
badly in their local fields, and to try to 
operate in any way in the functions which 
will be assumed by the Free Church of 
America. The overlapping of such func- 
tions would be healthful for neither or- 
ganization, and undoubtedly the work to 
be done can be done better by the newer 
body. The Council, therefore, decided 
to leave the field of cooperation among 
the Liberal Religious groups to the Free 

Church. 
Charles E. Snyder, 

Chairman Executive Commitiee. 


* * 


MR. SHARP TO MEADVILLE,) PA. 
Waitstill H. Sharp has accepted a call 
to the Unitarian church in Meadville, Pa. 
Mr. Sharp has been secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Thomas H. Billings is minister of the 
First Church in Salem, Mass. 


Jessie E. Donahue was formerly secretary 
of the publicity department of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


Stephen H. Fritchman is minister of 
the Independent Congregational Society, 
Bangor, Me. He has recently taught 
courses in English literature, religious 
journalism and public speaking at the 
School of Religious Education, Boston 
University. 

Thomas L. Harris is Adviser in Religion 
.t Harvard. 

John H. Lathrop is minister of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lyman V. Rutledge is minister of the 
First Church in Dedham, Mass. He 


served for several months as Acting 
Editor of The Christian Register. 
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Pleasantries 


A kindly squire was giving a little treat 
to the village school children. After tea 
he announced with a beaming smile, ‘“Now 
I am going to perform certain actions, and 
you must guess what proverb they repre- 
sent. The boy or girl who succeeds first 
will receive sixpence.”’ 

Instantly every eye was fixed upon him. 
He lay down on the platform and then one 
man came forward and tried to lift him. 
Two others came to his aid, and between 
them they managed to lift the squire. The 
actions were meant to represent the motto, 
‘Union is strength.” 

The squire stepped forward and asked if 
‘any child had solved the puzzle, and at 
once a grubby hand shot up and an eager 
voice squeaked, ‘‘Let sleeping dogs lie.”’ 

Collier’s Magazine. 
* * 

Mistress: ‘“‘You will cut and roll the 
lawr, weed the gravel path, pot some 
chrysanthemums, plant all those rose 
bushes, clean out the greenhouse, and see 
to the heating apparatus, and—’”’ 

New Gardener: “Excuse me, madam, 
but is this a day’s work or a five-year 
plan?’”’—London Answers. 

* * 

Pedestrian (to boy leading a skinny 
mongrel pup): “What kind of a dog is 
that my boy?” 

Boy: “This is a police dog.” 

Pedestrian: “That doesn’t look like a 


police dog.” 
Boy: ‘‘Nope, it’s in the secret service.” 
Washington Labor. 
* * 


During an English lesson in a city school 
the teacher asked if any pupil could make 
up a sentence containing the words de- 
fense, defeat, and detail. A little colored 
boy held up his hand and answered, ‘“‘When 
a cat jumps over defence, defeat goes over 
in tront of detail.” —Haxchange. 

* * 

“T suppose you will miss your boy while 
he is at college?” 

“Yep,” replied Farmer Corntassel, ‘‘I 
dunno what I’ll do without him. He got 
the livestock so they won’t move unless 
he gives ’em the college yell, an’ I can’t re- 
member it.”—The Quill. 

* 


* 


Mother: “Stop using such terrible 
language, Sally.” 

Sally: ‘Shakespeare uses it, mother.” 

Mother: “Then don’t play with him. 
He’s no fit companion for you.’’—The 
Pathfinder. — 

* * 

The Vicar (appealing from the pulpit on 
behalf of the Christmas dinner fund): 
“What we want, my friends, is not ab- 
stract sympathy, but concrete plum pud- 
dings.’’—Boston Transcript. 

* + 

Out of those fifty guests more than thirty 

had been married to the same man for more 


than twenty years.—Los Angeles Times. 
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‘Pensions Paid 


Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our eged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 


provide a pleasant atmosphere for 
: their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 


Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room ‘with 
bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Especially adapted for nervous and conva- 
lescent individuals who dread the usual in- 
stitutional features. Provided with truly 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests 
are encouraged to take part in normal as- 
sociations. No committed cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M. D., Supt., 
Framingham, Mass. 


The Christian Register 
Asks for your support 


Why? 


Because it spreads the Unitarian 
word and gives news of the 
Unitarian work 


It should be read by every 
Unitarian 


Its subscription list is its most 
important revenue 


Are you a subscriber? If not, 
Subscribe Now 


$3.00 a year 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D. D., Rev. Palfrey Perkins. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices, Raymond C. Robinson, Organist 
and Choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning Prayer with 
Sermon by Rev. Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon, D. D., 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Ill. 


FRANCESTOWN, N. H.—Sunday services are 
being held in the Unitarian church during the sum- 
mer, which will be conducted by Wm. B. Rice of 
Tuits College. 


LITTLETON, N. H.—Services will be held in the 
Unitarian church every Sunday during the summer. 
Rev. Geo. F. Patterson, D. D., Administrative 
Vice-President of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, will preach July 23. 


MANCHESTER, MASS.—Services will be held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, 
at 10.45 each Sunday morning during the summer. 
Minister-in-charge, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
In charge of music, Courtenay Guild. Organist, 
Henry A. Van Steenburg. All who wish to worship 
God in spirit and in truth are weleome. 


SUDBURY, MASS.—Sunday services will be held 
in the Unitarian church during the summer, con- 
ducted by Rev. Wm. Channing Brown. 

PULPIT 


wacror GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 
® 131-133 E.23d St. New York 


To Appear 


In Coming Issues of 


The Christian Register 


“The Oxford Movement,” by the Right 
Reverend I. W. A. Nichols, Religious 
Editor of The New York World Telegram. 


“The Mind of the Workingman,” by 
Robert T. Weston, minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N. Y. 


“The Paradox of Ethical Naturalism,” by 
Louis Harap, engsged in philosophical 
rese rch at Harvard College. 


“Ortega y Gesset and Ourselves,” by M. 
J. Benardete, member of the Romance 
L-nguage Department of Brooklyn Col- 
lege. 


To new subscribers The Register is offer- 
ing the 22 issues from July 1 for $1.00. 


ORDER NOW 
to insure all the issues | 


going back to July Ist. 


—— —————— 


